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GOOD WORDS.—IX. 

Only when we show it im our daily life, is the 
Christ born as far as we are concerned. If he is thus 
truly born, we will be more honest, more truthful, 
more charitable, more faithful in the little every-day 
duties as well asin the greater and more prominent, 
though not more important, ones that fall in our 
way. We will be slow to anger, slow to wrath. We 
will love each other. We will love our enemies—not 
just let them alone ; we will love them. 

Tsaac Witson. 


Sermon at Millville, Pa., First month, 1904. 


ENDURING FAITH. 


{Lord Kelvin in a recent lecture intimated that scientists 
generally are ‘abandoning their agnostic attitude and accept- 


ing the theory of a Supernatural Creating and Directing 
Power. ] 


The savage hears the wind roar past, 
And breathes his simple prayer; 

The voice of God is in the blast, 
Around him everywhere 

The sun-bronzed child of Nature sees 
God’s handiwork, and knows 

That Purpose rides on every breeze 
Which through the forest blows. 


The man of science, having spurned 
The faith of long ago, 
Comes humbly back when he has learned 
All that a man may know— 
Turns from his instruments and books, 
Leaves all that Art achieves, 
And, with the simple savage, looks 
And wonders and believes. 
—WS. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald. 


FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION. 
BY HENRY WILBUR. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

They say that we are no different from the 
churches. Take our notion of inspiration, for in- 
stance. We do not believe that the Book of inspira- 
tion was sealed and locked beyond the possibility of 
opening, when the last apostle wrote his epistle. 
More than that, we believe that if there had never 
been a book of the Bible written, if there had never 
been a Psalm written by David, nor a book of 
prophecy by Jeremiah, even yet God would speak the 
everlasting truth to the hungry human soul. That 
is not disparaging the Book. It is a glorious source 
of uplift and encouragement, that even in the world’s 
dark ages, in the childhood of the race, God walked 
and talked with men, and whispered into their ears 
the impulse to righteousness, faint though the whis- 





per was; but it is doubly encouraging, uplifting and 
inspiring to know absolutely that he speaks more 
loudly and more plainly to the human heart to-day 
than he ever did before. For this conception this 
Society stands. Its fellowship ought to be inclu- 
sive enough to take in the dregs of humanity, or the 
saints in heaven. For that sort of fellowship at its 
best we stand. But we do not have it at its best. 
One of the things that convinces me beyond a doubt 
that this Society has not begun to complete its mis- 
sion, is the fact that it has never yet worked out its 
own theory to perfection. Every one of us should 
carry into the great field of human life and human 
activity, the best of our testimonies and principles. 
Until that day comes, the Society must have a future 
as large as the consecration of its membership, and 
as long as the power of human growth and develop- 
ment lasts. 

If we have this fellowship, if the table of our 
Lounty is spread with these good things of the Spirit 
—and we believe it is—the time has come for us to 
go out into the highways, byways and hedges and per- 
suade people to come to our feast. We would not 
have to do very much persuading sometimes. The 
world is hungering and thirsting for that Inner Life 
and Light for which we have stood these many 
years; and all that is required is that the world shall 
know it. 

I believe that the time has come when wherever we 
have a meeting-house we should make that meeting- 
house a center of the best and completest religious 
and spiritual, social and intellectual life possible. In 
fact, every hungry soul in any community should 
know that he can get a certain degree of satisfaction 
by simply knocking at the wicker gate which stands at 
the outer portal of our Temple, and which will never 
be locked. Now, that is not saying that we should 
take everybody in in a minute, and put them on a 
citadel in five minutes, and give them a commission 
to teach and preach before the day is done—it is not 
saying anything of the sort. A religious body, how- 
ever, should be a home for people who are tired—not 
physically tired, but those who are morally and spir- 
itually tired. I believe that the crying evil of our 
time is spiritual isolation. So many people are living 
all to themselves spiritually. 

We are hunting for the great Thing; let us hunt 
together, and enjoy the thing which we get by vir- 
tue of that fellowship, better than we would if the 
fellowship did not exist. 

The late Hugh Miller Thompson, a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, said some very excellent things. 
He laid down the proposition that the church was the 
place for sinners, and for that reason he held that the 
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church should take in sinners. That it was not neces- 
sary for a man to become a full-fledged saint before 
he could become a member of the communion which 
went to make up the church. There is a great deal 
of truth in that, for in the divine economy the veriest 
sinner that walks the road, at some point and in some 
way, is able to help the veriest saint that walks the 
road. When we understand the fact that we are 
absolutely necessary to each other, that no man and 
no woman has run the full gamut of human experi- 
ence, and that every man and every woman may con- 
tribute to some other man or woman what he or she 
needs, we understand the deep philosophy which 
links us as men and women together in this common 
interest, and ought to link us together in a common 
fellowship. Therefore I believe that our meeting 
should become the religious home of people long be- 
fore they become full-fledged Friends. People get 
the spirit that is in us by contact with us, quite as 
much and a good deal more certainly than they will 
by having it pumped into them from the outside. 
There is nothing in the world so teachable and so 
helpful as the teaching of human fellowship—the 
heart contact of communion with a commonality of 
interest. It keeps us together, and makes us under- 
stand each other the better. 

We have no set rules nor plans to lay down. We 
stand for certain definite things. We stand, in our 
testimonies, for certain well-defined conduct. They 
can be learned, but you can never learn the Inner 
Spirit that goes to make up the central spirit of the 
genuine Friendly faith, except by experience. It 
cannot be learned in books. Men and women might 
read the Discipline every day; be able to repeat its 
words between the two covers, and be as far away 
from the appreciation of the Friendly faith as when 
they began. It is not a mater of words, but a matter 
of spirit. That is largely indefinable. We know 
when we have it, and we know by a terrible sense of 
loss when we have it not. The notion that we must 
be able to stand up, and, with the certainty of the dic- 
tionary, define our emotions, and be able to explain 
our thoughts and the things that come to us, is a no- 
tion that does not stand examination. Some of the 
deepest things that come to the human soul are inex- 
plicable; and when we come to live these things, 
when they become the warp and the woof of our ex- 
istence, we understand them without any question. 
The world at large understands them as it sees them 
made manifest in the daily walk and conversation. 
If we have the creedless church, if we have the com- 
munion which is without controversy, if we have the 
broad tolerance which recognizes a diversity of opin- 
ion in the same spirit; if we have these, we have the 
genius in which can be developed the highest type of 
religious organization. If we have this large democ- 
racy of worship, we have the thing which will render 
most responsive and responsible every individual 
worshiper. 

The world is partially going to the bad, because 
the world has been taught that it was scarcely worth 
the’saving. Men and women to-day are wasting their 
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lives upon the altar of passion and lust, and pride and 
avarice, largely for the reason that there has never 
been borne in upon them a consciousness of their 
divine birthright. We teach that as the A B C of the 
Friendly faith. We can go into the world’s highways 
and byways and preach to the ears of the world’s 
wicked the marvelous story of the imperishable value 
of the individual soul, not by virtue of some miracu- 
lous transformation, but by virtue of the divinity of 
its birthright, which cannot lose, but which it can per- 
fect Godward forever and forever. Those who want 
to enjoy the fellowship which comes from this con- 
stant understanding of the value of human life, who 
want the broadness and liberty of the truth, the toler- 
ance and democracy of worship, ought to find among 
us congenial homes and opportunities for wide and 
useful human service. That will depend upon us. 
We need to enlarge our own lives. We want the 
multitudes of the people who, by right, belong to us, 
because of their innate sympathy and understanding, 
if they understand us, in order to enable us to en- 
large our lives. The world’s people are hungering 
and thirsting for the truth. The world’s people are 
not so bad as they have been painted. There are 
those inner traits toward the divine in the weakest, 
and a friendly fellowship would lift those stained in 
sin to a point where the extraordinary might become 
the ordinary condition of the human spirit. When 
we understand more fully the value of fellowship, we 
shall be more industrious in the desire to enjoy it and 
to share it. 

There is not necessarily any more fellowship in a 
large meeting than there is in a small one. Fellow- 
ship, like all the interests that pertain to the moral 
and spiritual life, is inexhaustible. You may tap the 
fountain of human wisdom and never exhaust it; y6u 
may tap the fountain of human virtue and never ex- 
haust it; the wisest man has robbed nobody of wis- 
dom, and the most religious man has robbed no man 
of godliness, so wide, so deep and inclusive are the 
things that pertain to the upbuilding of the spirit. 

I trust that, as a people, we are becoming conscious 
of the fact that we have a message for the world; 
that we have a work to perform in it. Our business 
is not to become exclusive and peculiar, but to be- 
come inclusive, and our very inclusiveness, in the 
long run, may have a peculiarity. For the democracy 
of the masses in religion is not so plentiful as it seems 
to be. The fashionable church that moves up town 
and runs away from the people is not democratic. 
We ought to stay exactly where we are, where the 
people live, and have labor for them, and make them 
labor with and for us by interesting them in the 
activities for which we stand, becoming with us 
teachers and preachers of that progressive religion, 
not a complete and finished product, .but a progres 
sive righteousness which grows and takes on, day by 
day, week by week, and month by month, the divine 
inheritance which forever and forever tends to the 
perfection of the character and the enlargement of 
the life. 

And shall we be able to share this fellowship with 
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our fellows? The notion prevails that to become a | 


make him wise unto that salvation, which will enable 


member of the Society of Friends one must almost | him not to lose anything. 


be ready for translation to the kingdom; that he must 
be so nearly perfect that there shall be neither blot 
nor blemish in his character. I want to assure the 
timid outside people that, so far as my experience 
goes, we do not have any of that sort of folks in the 
Society now. We are not without spot or blemish; we 
are a collection of sinners, every one of us, simply 
desiring to grow away from our sins and become 
saved day by day from our transgressions, and thus 
by the cumulative process getting toward perfection, 
but never getting it. Being glad and gratified by the 
blessed assurance that God has made no finished peo- 
ple, and that the glory there may be in every possible 
hope that we have in eternal life is the fact that for- 
ever and forever while spiritual vitality exists, we can 
still grow toward perfection. To a fellowship like 
that, in which there is a common recognition simply 
of a common need, without that semblance of self- 
righteousness which lifts one above the other, which 
makes us understand that possibly as far as our op- 
portunity and our light goes, there is not so much dif- 
ference between the best and the worst of us as some 
of us think. To a broad and comprehensive fellow- 
ship like that we may invite the world’s weary, the 
world’s discouraged, and the world’s hopeful spirits. 

Friends, we are heirs of the goodly heritage. Two 
hundred and fifty years of history and experience 
have brought many changes to our Body. In many 
places numerically we are a fading remnant, but the 
blessed truth overshadows us and abides with us. 
If we are heirs of a goodly heritage, if the struggles 
and suffering of the fathers for the maintenance of 
that righteousness in which they believed, has come 
down to us to bless us, we are craven, cowardly and 
derelict if we do not maintain the dignity of that 
heritage, and lay broad and deep the foundations of 
that religious truth which shall be passed on to our 
children, and to our children’s children, and to the 
great world’s thirsting humanity, wherever that great 
world may be. 

This is for the people on the inside. For the peo- 
ple on the outside we have nothing but the kindliest 
sympathy and the broadest assurance, and the most 
hopeful expectation, that if they will come and be 
with us we will give them lots of work to do in the 
vineyard of the Master, and we will help them do it 
in royal and loyal communion. That is laying out a 
large task for ourselves. I believe we ought to make 
such a promise as that, and then, with added and in- 
creased vigor, redeem the promise in the activities in 
which the Society shall engage. 

We cannot go into the world’s byways and frighten 
people to righteousness. We cannot go and tell them 
if they do not this minute turn around and profess 
certain dogmas they will be eternally lost, because we 
do not believe it; but we can go to everybody and to 
ourselves and say, that he who wastes a single blessed 
opportunity has lost something which he can never 
regain, and his soul’s salvation depends upon his get- 
ting the spiritual foresight and wisdom which will 


The most of us need just now, amid the world’s 


work and worry and struggle for bread, to 
unstop our ears that we may hear the In- 


finite Voice which forever and forever speaks 
to the individual human soul, and invites it 
to larger service and completer sacrifice. Many 
of us need to remove from our eyes that thing 
which puts the divine in eclipse, and whatever that 
thing is to remove it so that we may see the glory of 
the life that is as the prophecy and promise of the 
life that is to be. 

May we learn the philosophy of a complete fel- 
lowship, of an enlarged human sympathy, of a conse- 
erated religious zeal, of a constant and perpetual de- 
sire for the good of men as the only way to advance 
the glory of God. 


AFTER REMARKS. 


I think one of the greatest troubles with us has 
been that the impression has gone forth we were so 
awfully good, so nearly perfect, that it has frightened 
people away who were hungering and thirsting for 
the little measure of righteousness which we did pos- 
sess. 

There is danger of our being so good as to be good 
for nothing. We may be so satisfied with the meas- 
ure of grace and godliness which we possess as to 
stand still in our tracks and die ourselves of spiritual 
dry rot, and let the world about us go on in the same 
way. To enthuse, to inspire and to energize our So- 
ciety is our present need. 

I did not wish to be understood as saying that 
there is necessarily more inspiration in a large meet- 
ing than in a small one. Inspiration is more a mat- 
ter of quality than of quantity. It is the inward feel- 
ing of the people that goes to make up a live meeting. 

That is why, in a Friends’ meeting, so much de- 
pends upon the people in the benches, so much more 
sometimes than upon the people who happen to sit 
in the gallery. 

I am more and more impressed with the need of 
the broadness of sympathy and fellowship which 
does not have a very fine sieve to sift out people in 
the great walk of life. In fact, there is a lot of truth 
in the couplet of one of our wild poets of the West: 

“In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line between the two 
Where God has not.” 

It is that feeling of overflowing human sympathy 
for human sorrow which the world needs to inspire 
confidence in each other, and pave the way for that 
divine helpfulness which will become an overshadow- 
ing guardian angel to suffering and sin-sick human 
spirits. 


Enthusiasm is grave, inward, self-controlled; mere 
excitement, outward, fantastic, hysterical, and pass- 
ing in a moment from tears to langhter.—Sterling. 
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A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE. IV. 


ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY. 


the top of the cascades will be fourteen monumental 
columns, each symbolical of one of the States of the 
Louisiana Purchase. As a whole the Exposition will 
doubtless surpass any world’s fair yet held, and a visit 
to it should be included in next summer’s plans; but 
Friends who have already seen one such exposition 
should elect to go to the Conference at Toronto if 
they cannot take in both. 

St. Louis boasts the largest railroad station in the 
world, covering two entire blocks and having thirty- 
four tracks. It is a solid and imposing structure, but 
a Philadelphian may be. pardoned for thinking the 
Reading Terminal and Broad Street Station finer 
types of architecture, though they are not so colossal. 
As a whole St. Louis is very satisfactory to the visitor 
from the city of Penn. Market Street runs east and 
west, as it ought to, and the numbered streets cross 
at right angles. The trolley cars are heated and give 
free transfers, as in every other city except the one 
owned by the Union Traction Company. 

Between St. Louis and Kansas City the snow grad- 
ually disappeared. On reaching this enterprising 
Western town, which now shows so little trace of the 
disastrous floods of last summer, I was surprised by 
the hilliness of its streets, and devoutly thankful that 
there was no ice upon them. The cars are drawn up 
the steepest inclines by cable instead of trolley. 
Here, as in St. Louis, the few Friends have little 
knowledge of one another. I was delightfully enter- 
tained in the home of one of them, and called on sev- 
eral others. A member of Green Street Meeting, 
who has been in the West thirty-five years, accompan- 
ied by his daughter, called to see me, and we had a 
pleasant social evening. Wherever I have been thus 
far the efforts of the yearly meetings to keep in touch 
with their isolated members are highly appreciated.” 






























The snow that had been falling in Louisville was 
in full possession of St. Louis when I reached there 
on the monring of Second month 2d, and a raw and 
piercing wind was blowing, which increased in sever- 
ity during the day. There are but few Friends in St. 
Louis, and these few seemed to be entirely unac- 
quainted with one another. I called on all who were 
easy of access, one of them being a member of my 
own monthly meeting; his wife and daughter are also 
members of the Society. My visit with them was 
very pleasant, as we discovered many mutual ac- 
quaintances. They were unavoidably prevented from 
attending the little meeting appointed for the next 
evening. 

Besides this family, I found two other staunch 
Friends whose wives are members of other religious 
denominations, one of them being a lineal descendant 
of John Woolman, and the other a grandson of Ben- 
jamin Hallowell. A meeting was arranged at short 
notice at the home of the latter, George B. 
Miller, for Fourth-day evening, but only four 
were present besides the family and myself; 
fortunately, the value of a meeting does not 
depend upon its size. George Miller will gladly 
act as correspondent in St. Louis, and if any Friends 
desire to arrange for meetings in that city during the 
World’s Fair, he will do all he can to open the way. 
His address is 4107 Washington Avenue. 

On the second day of my stay in the city I visited 
the World’s Fair grounds. Though it was still cold, 
the sun was shining brightly, and there was compara- 
tively little wind. The grounds are a half-hour’s ride 
by trolley from the heart of the city, and the build- 
ings already make a goodly show. The main build. 
ings are completed, or nearly so, and are enclosed by 
a temporary fence, to enter within which one must 
pay an admission fee of twenty-five cents. Automo- 
bile coaches make the tour of the grounds as often as 
there are six or more passengers desiring to go, and 
the chaffeur stops at various points and describes the 
objects cf interest. 

The plan of the grounds is admirable, and when 
the imposing buildings are surrounded by grass, 
flowers and fountains, with a fine arrangement of 
water courses, it promises to be as beautiful as the 
“ White City ” of 1893; those who saw that in all its 
glory cannot conceive of anything more entrancing. 
The buildings that house the Exposition proper will be 
a rich cream color, which is very grateful to the eye. 
The State and foreign buildings and those containing 
side attractions will give plenty of color to the scene. 
A new feature is a building devoted to physical cul: 
ture. 


The grounds rise gradually to the hill which. is 
crowned by Festival Hall. From the foundations of 
this a cascade will issue at the rate of 45,000 gallons a 
minute, and make its descent to the Grand Basin in 
a series of fourteen falls; these will be brilliantly il- 
lumjnated in color effects by means of electricity. At 


Williams, Ari., Second month 10th, 1904. . 


Is it not a little singular that while other churches 
are feeling that the “slavery of preaching” as the 
Christian World expressed it a short time ago, was 
a “necessity of routine and not of spiritual prompt- 
ing,” that there should exist among some Friends a 
disposition to retreat from a position the truth of 
which now seemed dawning on other churches? The 
late Dr. Parker used to protest against the idea of 
a man being regularly inspired twice every Sunday, 
and it is an accepted tradition of Dr. Binney’s min- 
istry that the strength of one sermon was paid for 


by the comparative weakness of the other.—Austral- 
van Friend. 


Grant me to become beautiful in the inner man, 
and that whatever outward things I have may be at 
peace with those within. May I deem the wise man 
rich, and may I have such a portion of wealth as none 


but.a prudent man can bear use. This is prayer 
enough for me.—Socrates. 


Faith overlooks the difficulties of the way, and 
bends her eyes only to the end. ; 
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GNOSTICS AND OTHER SECTS. 


FRIENDS CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON, NO. 10, 
SERIES OF 1904. 


Read I. John, ii., 18-29; Revelation, ii., 12-17. 


He that loveth his brother abideth in the light and there is none 
occasion of stumbling in him.—I. John, ii., 10. 


The Gnostic attitude toward Jesus is an interesting 
one. Before we can understand it fully we must no- 
tice the conception of wons or personified qualities. 
We have seen already that the doctrine of the evil 
nature of matter led to a theory of an intermediate 
god or gods, created by the supreme God, or emanat- 
ing from him. It was only a step to assume still other 
personalities emanating from the secondary gods, and 
so on in descending orders of lower and lower person- 
alities to the lowest. In the mystic interpretation of 
the Scriptures the names of many of the more ex- 
alted sons were discovered. The “ word” of God 
(logos) was a person; the “ spirit,” the “ wisdom ” 
and other powers of God to the number of thirty were 
similarly personified. These were arranged in pairs, 
representing the male and female principle respec- 
tively. The lower eons, far removed from the su- 
preme, fell into error, illusion, evil; evil made more 
dangerous by the entanglement of these personalities 
with the hostile principle of matter. To redeem these 
the supreme eon, Christ, came into the world. Yet 
his perfection could not know the actual experiences 
of evil flesh, especially those of birth and death. The 
Gnostics avoided this difficulty in two ways; either 
the bodily aspects of Jesus were mere illusions of the 
senses—he only seemed to endure birth, suffering and 
death; or the zon entered into the body of the car- 
penter’s son at the time of his baptism and left it be- 
fore the crucifixion. Those holding the former view 
were called Docete (visionaries). John’s epistles (as 
II. John, i., 7) are directed against this view; Ignatius 
also attacks the “ unbelievers who say he suffered in 
semblance.” 

Gnosticism took on many forms and many names; 
according to Gibbon there were not less than fifty 
sects of them, representing as many shades of opin- 
ion. The “ Nicolaitans ” (Rev. ii., 6, 15) took their 
name from Nicolas, perhaps one of the first deacons 
of the Apostolie Church (Acts, vi.). He is repre- 
sented as “a passionate, unbalanced soul” by his 
enemies. His contempt for the flesh seems to have 
taken the form of asceticism, though it is asserted 
that his followers went to the opposite extremes. 

Marcion is another picturesque figure of the middle 
of the second century. He preached the doctrine of 
two gods—a greater, far above matter, and a lesser, 
who created the world. He was excommunicated by 
his own father, bishop of Pontus. Polycarp responds 
with harsh condemnation when Marcion—an old 
friend—meets and greets him in Rome. Marcion 
was “one of the most evangelical of the Gnostic 
teachers. . . . His earnestness and the practical ten- 
dency of his teaching drew around him a great crowd 
of admirers, and the sect of Marcionites continued 
much longer than any other of the Gnosties ” (B. & 
T.). After his excommunication in the East he re- 


moved to Rome, and joined the church there, putting 
a large sum of money into the common fund. Later 
he was expelled from this church also, and the money 
was scrupulously restored to him. Apparently he 
returned to the church before his death. 

Among the factional dissensions in the church 
which did not lead to actual division was that known 
in later times as Montanism. It was known in its 
own day as the “ Phrygian heresy.” It was in fact 
the same difficulty and misunderstanding which the 
Friends have met in their own faith. If prophecy is 
revelation, must we not accept unreservedly all 
prophecy? If God speaks to us through his instru- 
ments, may we question their teaching? Montanus 
was a Christian of Phrygia, who believed himself the 
prophet of a further revelation. He accepted fully 
the Christian revelation, but he added to it. The dis- 
pensation of Moses was past; the dispensation of 
Christ was here; but a new and greater one, that of 
the Holy Spirit, was at hand. Thenceforth the Spirit 
of God would be very near and very accessible. The 
church condemned this teaching, asserted that no 
more revelations, other than those of conscience, 
were to be expected. Moreover, ecstatic speaking, 
corresponding, perhaps, to Paul’s “speaking with 
tongues,” was condemned. The prophecies of Mon- 
tanus were attributed to evil spirits. The sect, how- 
ever, had extensive acceptance for a time, some of its 
followers being high and noble souls. In Africa es- 
pecially some of the most famous Christian martyrs 
were Montanists; and Tertullian, presbyter of the 
church of Carthage, and a brilliant writer, was one of 
their number. 

The Paschal question, as to whether the Passover 
should be celebrated at the time of the Jewish feast, 
regulated by the time in the month, or on the days 
of the week marked by the arrest, crucifixion and res- 
urrection, was a bitter one for a time. It was, as we 
know, decided for the days of the week. 

Sabellianism had to do with the statement of the 
nature of the trinity. The Sabellians, or Monarch- 
ianists, believed the first cause to be a single cause; 
and that the other “ persons ” of the trinity depended 
on him. 

TOPICS. 


Is Matter Evil? Should the Flesh be Mortified ? 
Attitude Toward Heretics and Heresy, Prophecy. 
REFERENCES. 


Gibbon, Backhouse & Tyler, Waterman, Milman. 


It is well for us to remember and acknowledge that 
men may differ widely from us, may find it, indeed, 
impossible to view matters religious from our stand- 
point, and yet may be living with God in homage, 
obedience, and love.—Christian Guardian (Metho- 


dist). 





It is the lives like the stars, which simply pour 
down on us the calm light of their bright and faithful 
being, up to which we look and out of which we 
gather the deepest calm and courage. 


Brooks. 





Phillips 
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Epitrors: Lypia H. HALL, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, 
BUSINESS MANAGER : 


RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND 


MONTH 27, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONVENTION. 

Tue Religious Education Association, organized a 
year ago, held its first convention in Chicago. The 
second annual convention is to be held in Philadel- 
phia next week, Fourth-, Fifth- and Sixth-days. The 
general theme of the convention will be the “ Bible in 
Practical Life.” Different sessions will be devoted to 
addresses and discussion of the Bible in religious ex- 
perience; religious education in the home, including 
the “ Art of Telling Bible Stories,” “ Literature as a 
Means of Religious Education in the Home”; religious 
instruction in the secular school; the Bible in social 
and civic life; religious life in college and university; 
graded lessons, organized First-day School work; the 
training of religious teachers; the Bible and the 
young people’s organization, the Bible and the li- 
brary, the Bible and the press, summer schools and 
religion. 


Among the 


speakers are to be men of all 
shades of religious belief, brought together by 


their common interest in the religious training 


of the young. The list includes W.S. Rains- 
ford, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, New 
York; Archbishop Ireland; Professor Peabody, 


of Harvard; Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore; 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College; Pro- 
fessor Genung, of Amherst; Dr. Dunning, editor of 
the Congregationalist; Dr. Horr, of the Baptist 
Watchman; Nolan R. Best, of the Interior; A. J. Me- 
Kelway, of the Presbyterian Standard; Professor 
Coe, of the Northwestern University, Chicago; Rich- 
ard G. Moulton, of Chicago; Professor McFadyen, of 
Toronto; President Jesse, of the University of Mis- 
souri; Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford; President 
Harper, of Chicago; President King, of Oberlin. 
Particulars as to places of meeting, railroad ar- 
rangements and other details will-be found in another 
column. 


Tue following circular letter was approved at a re- 
cent session of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held 
at Race Street, and copies of it directed to be sent to 





each monthly meeting within the limits of Philadel- 
phia and the near-by yearly meeting of New York 
and Baltimore. It is published here because it is de- 
sired to bring it to the attention of every meeting of 
the other four yearly meetings, any of whose mem- 
bers may be residing for the time or permanently in 
or near Philadelphia; and also because it calls atten- 
tion to an important line of work. in which other city 
meetings may be interested. 

DEAR FRIENDS: 


As there are from time to time members of other monthly 
meetings residing within the limits of our monthly meeting, 
who may not be known to members of our meeting, and who 
would feel the strengthening influence of a friendly greeting 
and welcome extended to them, we earnestly desire that your 
meeting forward to Edgar Kirby, 1605 Race Street, the names 
and addresses of such of your members as are residing or pro- 
pose to reside for a shorter or longer time in this city, that we 
may extend to them the cordial welcome which we feel for all, 
and which we trust will help to bind us more closely together 
in that Christian brotherhood, for which we are all working. 

Philadelphia, Pa., first of Second month, 1904. 


Iy another column we publish a letter from our 
friend Benjamin Miller, of Sandy Spring, Md., in 
regard to the new superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Anti-Saloon League. SS. E. Nicholson, as a 
member of the State Legislature of Indiana, as an or- 
ganizer and superintendent of anti-saloon work in 
that State and in Maryland, has shown himself an 
earnest, vigorous and wise leader. Temperance work- 
ers of Pennsylvania feel very happy in the prospect 
of working under such leadership. We are glad to 
welcome our Friend and to be ready to co-operate 
with him in the work in every way possible. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Word comes from Washington that the Postoffice 
Department has begun a crusade against the printing 
of objectionable advertisements and stories in news- 
papers and periodicals throughout the country. The 
action is based on the section of the Revised Statutes 
which imposes a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not over five years, or both, for any 
person depositing in the mails or aiding in circulating 
through the mails any obscene print, pamphlet, ete. 
It is proposed to amend this law to include vulgar ad- 
vertisements and other printed matter. Under the 
new policy a number of papers containing question- 
able matter have been thrown out of the mails under 
telegraphic orders to the postmasters, and a cam- 
paign will be waged against objectionable medical ad- 
vertisements, which are being widely published. 


It is easy to see that the mere existence of a serious 
war between two nations stimulates the war fever in 
the other countries that are mere spectators of the 
struggle. Thus a war tends to demoralize the whole 
world. The papers inevitably are full of war news 
and discussion; the people think about military af- 
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fairs, and have their minds concentrated upon mili- 
tary conditions at home as well as abroad. Now, of 
course, is the time for jingoes and alarmists and big 
fleet advocates to urge larger appropriations for army 
and navy. No one can tell, they say, when we shall 
have to fight ourselves. The naval appropriation bill 
is now before Congress, and the conservatives who 
deprecate extravagant expenditures for naval in- 
crease are at a disadvantage under the conditions that 
have now arisen. It does not appear reasonable, how- 
ever, to pursue a policy of high expenditures for war 
purposes simply because of the conditions in the 
Orient. There is nothing in the whole mess for us to 
fight about now, or at any time in the near future.— 
Springfield Republican. 


The Thirteenth Annual Negro Conference began 
at Tuskegee, Ala., on the 17th, with more than 2,000 
negro farmers present. Among men of national 
prominence present were: Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of 
the General Educational Board; Dr. Dickerman, of 
the Southern Educational Board; Hammond Lamont, 
managing editor of the New York Evening Post, and 
Dr. N. T. Johnson, of the Philadelphia Record. The 
resolutions adopted declare the faith of the confer- 
ence in efforts to secure home and land for the negro, 
the exercise of thrift, keeping out of debt, getting rid 
of the log cabin idea, building of churches and 
schools, lengthening of the school term, building of 
good public roads, the regular and prompt payment 
of all taxes, and making agricultural life more attrac- 
tive. They urge that ‘the whites put a premium on 
right conduct and high living among the blacks. The 
negro is urged to refrain from crime and to join with 
the whites in the maintenance of law and order. 


The Executive Committee elected in Washington 
last month to arrange for the International Peace 
Congress, which is to be held in the United States 
next autumn, organized in New York on the 20th, 
with Edwin D. Mead as chairman and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood as secretary. It was resolved unanimously 
to hold the congress in Boston in the first week in 
Tenth mo., and voted that meetings be arranged im- 
mediately following the congress in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis and perhaps 
other cities. It was resolved to present the name of 
Robert Treat Paine, president of the American Peace 
Society, for president of the congress, with the fol- 
lowing American vice-presidents: George F. Ed- 
munds, Andrew D. White, Edward Everett Hale, 
Andrew Carnegie, Edwin Ginn, Albert K. Smiley 
and David Starr Jordan. 


The national convention of the Woman Suffrage 
Association closed on the 17th. Anna H. Shaw was 
elected president of the Association, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, the retiring president, being made a vice-presi- 
dent-at-large. The resolution adopted asked fer equal 
suffrage for mothers, not only for the sake of the 
State, but for the home; demanded that marriage 
should be considered a partnership, in which the wo- 


man should have a share in the guardianship and con- 
trol of children; rejoiced in the enfranchisement of 
the women of Australia; declared that suffrage is no 
longer an academic question in Great Britain, Lre- 
land, Australia and in 300,000 square miles of the 
United States; declared that the women of the entire 
union are as intelligent as are those in the places 
where suffrage is granted, and therefore demanded 
this right for all women. 


The report of the American National Red Cross 
Society for the year 1903 was filed with Speaker Can- 
non on the 17th. It reviews at great length the re- 
cent troubles in the organization. The committee ap- 
pointed to investigate these differences has not yet 
reported. The work of the organization consisted of 
offering relief to the Kansas flood sufferers; holding 
itself in readiness to assist distress in Macedonia, 
should the necessary funds be furnished, and in or- 
ganizing relief committees at Butler, Pa., during the 
typhoid fever epidemic. The financial transactions 
during the year comprised receipts of $1,353, added 
to $1,702 balance on hand. Disbursements on ac- 
count of expenses of officers was $2,931, leaving a bal- 
ance of $124. 


The effort of the Department of Agriculture to in- 
duce the cotton farmers of the South, and of Texas 
particularly, to diversify their farming and plant less 
area of cotton this year with a view to the eradica- 
tion of the boll weevil is not working out as was ex- 
pected. The high price of cotton has impelled every 
planter to put in a larger acreage than ever, espe- 
cially where the boll weevil has not yet appeared— 
in Oklahoma, Mississippi, Alabama and South Caro- 


lina. The general increase over the cotton districts 
will be at least 30 per cent. 


Virginia has shown that Southerners know how to 
deal with a negro charged with criminal assault, and 
yet have no lynching. The trial at Norfolk was 
speedy and in conformity to law. 


It is notable, too, 
as doing away with an old excuse for lynchings. The 


Legislature had passed an act by which the victim’s 
testimony could be taken by deposition outside of 
court, thus avoiding the publicity of direct and cross- 
examination by attorneys. 

Dr. Manuel Amador was unanimously elected First 
President of the Republic of Panama on the 16th. 
There are three “ designados,” or vice-presidents. 
The inauguration took place Second month 20th. Dr. 
Amador was Minister of Finance of the Provisional 
Government, and one of the commissioners to the 
United States to negotiate the Canal Treaty. He is 
held by his countrymen in great popular esteem, and 
besides seems to be a leader of ability. 


After conferences extending over three days at St. 
Louis, committees of the Presbyterian Church and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
adopted an agreement of union. 


unanimously 
The two General 
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Assemblies by which the agreement will have to be 
ratified meet Fifth month 19th. The reunited 
church will have a membership approximating 1,- 
250,000. 


The following was issued from the national head- 
quarters of the United Mine Workers of America at 
Indianapolis on the 17th: 

To the Members of the United Mine Workers of America: 

As a tribute to the memory of the late M. A. Hanna, and as 
an expression of appreciation of the many services rendered by 
him to our organization, you are requested to cease work at 
noon on Friday, February 19th, the day of his funeral. _ 

John Mitchell, President United Mine Workers of America; 
T. L. Lewis, Vice-President; W. P. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Russian Government on the 19th abolished 
the censorship on all news and other telegrams going 
abroad. This is said to have come about as a direct 
result of a consideration of the subject by the Czar. 
Minister de Plehwe and Count Lamsdorff, the For- 
eign Minister, both joined in recommending its aboli- 
tion. This is regarded as the most important act in 
Russia since the emancipation of the serfs. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, the journalist, president of the 
Ethical Society in London, is dead. He was born in 
1832. He was editor of the Cornhill Magazine from 
1871 to 1882. His published works include “ His- 
tory of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” 
“ An Agnostic’s Apology,” and similar works. 

Mexico is ready to co-operate with our health off- 
cials with a view to getting rid of yellow fever. Im- 
portant sanitary work is now under way at Vera 
Cruz, which is regarded as a distributing point for 
the infection. For this work the Board has $7,000,- 
000 at its disposal. 

Dr. Jameson, whose notorious and ill-starred raid 
to Johannesburg did so much to bring on the South 
African war, has succeeded Sir John Sprigg in the 
premiership of Cape Colony. Jameson suffered im- 
prisonment and narrowly escaped hanging. 

A treaty of arbitration between Denmark and Hol- 
land was signed Second month 12th. It contains no 
limitations in regard to questions which can be de- 
cided by The Hague Arbitration Court. 


Panama has made a law prohibiting the immigra- 
tion of Chinese and restricting the dwelling places of 
those already there to a specified part of the city. 





BIRTHS. 


BAYNES.—At Woodstown, N. J., Second month 10th, 1904, 
to Robert Griscom and Mary Wallace Baynes, a son, who is 


named Robert Griscom Baynes, Jr.; a grandson of Joel and 
Mary Borton. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUNTING—SHAW.—In Paterson, N. J., Second month 11th. 
1904, Josiah Lavitice Bunting, M.D., of Philadelphia, son of 
Joseph M. and Hannah S. Bunting, to Emma Jane Shaw, 
daughter of the late John and Anna Shaw, of Paterson, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BROWNING.—At Crum Elbow, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
First month 19th, 1904, Ethan Browning, aged 88 years; a 
member of Crum Elbow Monthly Meeting. 


GOVER.—On Fourth-day, Second month 17th, 1904, at the 
residence of Henry and Mary Anna Reese, Baltimore, Md., 
Cornelia, daughter of the late Anthony P. and Sarah Gover, 
of Alexandria, Va., in her 8lst year; a lifelong member of the 
Society of Friends. 


HESTON.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Newtown, Bucks 
County, Pa., on Third-day morning, Second month 16th, 1904, 
William Hibbs Heston, aged 86 years; a member of Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At his home in Woodstown, N. J., Second 
month 19th, 1904, Samuel M. Lippincott, in the 88th year of 
his age; a valued member and elder of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, where he will be greatly missed, not only in the 
meeting, but also in the First-day School. 


MILLER.—On Third-day, Second month 14th, 1904, at 414 
West Price Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Ellen Gilder, 
daughter of Harnish P. Miller, Jr., and Mary B. Miller, aged 
13 months. Interment at Alloway, Montgomery County, Md., 
the home of her grandfather, Harnish P. Miller. 


PITMAN.—At Battle Creek, Mich., Third month 12th, 1902, 
Rachel Webb Pitman, in her 7lst year. She was born near 
Manchester, England, coming to this country in 1848. She was 
married in 1864 to Levi Pitman. She had been a member with 
Friends for thirty years. 


PITMAN.—-At Battle Creek, Mich., Eleventh month 10th, 
1903, Levi Pitman, in his 84th year. He was born in Colum- 
bus, N. J. Death came without suffering; going to bed in his 
usual health, he fell asleep not to awake in this life. He was 
a lifelong member of the Society of Friends. He leaves four 
daughters, Florence N. Lalonde, Mary H. Codling, Emma W. 
Fagg, and A. Matilda Pitman. 


SUTHERLAND.—At her home in Ocean Port, N. J., First 
month 28th, 1904, Ann C., widow of John D. Sutherland, of 
Cornwell, N. Y., and daughter of the late Daniel and Mary 


William, of Poplar, N. J.; a lifelong member of Shrewsbury 
Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—In Philadelphia, on Second month 15th, 1904, 
Henry B. Williams, aged 55 years; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. He was born in Whitemarsh, Montgomery 
County, Pa. Much of his life was spent in Moorestown, N. J., 
where the funeral was held on Second month 18th, 1904. r 


OGDEN.—At Bunker Hill, Lll., Second month 3d, 1904, Anna 
F. Ogden, in her 80th vear; widow of Francis J. Ogden, of New 
York, and daughter of Harvey and Louisa Shotwell, of New 
York Yearly Meeting. She was always a consistent member 
of the Society of Friends, and much beloved by those who knew 
her worth and steadfast principles. She is survived by her two 
grandchildren, Francis E. and Helen W. Ogden, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and her two sisters, Sarah L. Shotwell and Lida C. Hitt, 
of Illinois. Newly acquired friends gathered at the residence 
in Bunker Hill, and services were held on the afternoon of the 
5th, acceptably addressed by the Methodist minister. Inter- 
ment at Chicago, where an appointed meeting was held by 
Friends in the chapel at Oakwoods Cemetery, where several 
Friends spoke. 

RUSHMORE.—At the home of his son, Albany, N. Y., John 
Underhill Rushmore, in the 82d year of his age; a member of 
Duanesburg Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





DANIEL GRIEST. 


Daniel Griest, whose death at the home of his son-in-law, 
C. 8. Mark, in San Diego, Cal., was noted last week, was the 
son of Peter and Mary Griest, and was born in York County, 
Pa., in 1837. He was married in 1861 to Rose D. Mendleson, 
of Darby, Pa. In 1879 they, with their six children, moved to 
Kansas. His wife and two married sons, who reside in Ellis, 
Kansas, and two married daughters, who reside in San Diego, 
Cal., are left to mourn his loss. 

He was a lifelong and active member of the Society of 
Friends, and always an ardent supporter of the temperance 
cause, and all the principals of right. For several years he had 


been trying to locate a colony of Friends in the far West, and 
was in California for that purpose when stricken with pneu- 
monia, which caused his death. At his own request his body 
was taken to Ellis, Kansas, and interred by the side of his 
youngest son, who passed away only seven months before. 
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CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


{Read by John S. Williams at a meeting of the Solebury 
Young Friends’ Association, Second month 14th, 1904.] 

Since the last meeting of the association Charles Phillips, 
one of the oldest and best-known and most highly-respected 
citizens of our township, has passed away. Born in Solebury 
in the ancestral home of his family, he has since lived within 
its original limits. 

He was so well known and so fully appreciated that it seems 
unnecessary to review his life, and yet there are times when a 
retrospect of the lives of the departed friends fixes the prom1- 
nent traits of their characters in the minds of those who are 
left. 

In his social life he was courteous and friendly. He had a 
fine mind, cultivated by reading and thought, and was ever an 
instructive and delightful companion. As a business man his 
sagacity and integrity led to success. Devoted to his chosen 
calling for half a century, he yet had time to serve his fellow- 
citizens when called upon for assistance. 

He was for many years a helpful member of the school board 
of the township, and served on the Board of Directors of a 
near-by bank for over thirty years, and has been called upon 
to assist in the settlement of valuable estates among his own 
people; he gave to all business matters entrusted to him intel- 
ligent and conscientious care. 

His religious association was with Friends, of which Society 
he was a birthright member, and for many years an overseer in 
this, his home meeting. 

Of his delightful home life it need only be said that those 
who knew it best appreciated it most. E. R. P. 





NOTES. 


Edward Grubb, editor of the British Friend, addressed a 
meeting under the care of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation in the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association 
Building on Third-day, the 16th. His subject was “ Quaker- 
ism: Its Inner Strength and Outer Weakness.” The address 
will be published in Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER in full later on. 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, editor of The American Friend, and John 
Dillingham, editor of the Friend (Philadelphia), were present, 
and being called on by the chairman at the close of the ad- 
dress, spoke briefly. 


The social evening at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Sixth-day, the 19th, under the care of the Best In- 
terests Committee of the Monthly Meeting, was a very pleas- 
ant oceasion. There was a large attendance, in spite of the 
snow-storm that was in progress at the time of assembling. 
After supper Isaac H. Clothier gave an informal account of 
his studies and rambles in Jerusalem, and in places in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the city. Later in the evening a simple 
diversion arranged by the committee proved very amusing, 
and went off very well. Friends felt that the occasion 
was a very pleasant and profitable one. 


The Committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held at Fifteenth and Race Streets, to whom was as- 
signed the work of preparing a new directory of its members, 
earnestly requests all members of the said meeting who have 
changed their residence since the lst of First month, 1900, to 
send present address (together with any other information 
they may deem necessary to aid the committee in its work) to 
Eliza H. Worrell, 140 North Fifteenth Street, so that it 
may reach her before Third month 5th. The committee will 
esteem this a great favor. 


Henry Berkowitz, Rabbi of the Congregation Rodeph Shalom, 
will lecture in the course on Moral Training under the care 
of the Society for Ethical Culture at New Century Hall, 124 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Second month 


27th, at 4 p.m., on “ Moral Training of the Young in Modern 
Judaism.” 


Friends are invited to a social gathering at the Peace Rooms, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, on Second-day, the 29th, at 8 
p-m. This will be a farewell to Jessie Ackerman, our Peace 
envoy abroad, who leaves the next day en route for Jerusalem. 
A varied program will be given and light refreshments served. 
Daniel Batchellor, secretary Universal Peace Union; Arabella 
Carter, secretary Pennsylvania Peace Society. 


A neat pamphlet of about 150 pages, nicely bound, contain- 
ing the centennial proceedings of the establishment of Miami 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Waynesville, Ohio, will soon be 
ready for sale. Price (sufficient to cover cost and carriage), 
postpaid, 20 cents, a copy. Subscriptions not already in may 
be forwarded to A. B. Chandler, Waynesville, Ohio, who will 
give them careful and prompt attention. For contents see 
program published in FrrENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, Tenth month 
10th, 1903, page 650. 


On the 28th, being the last First-day in the month, the 
united evening meeting in Philadelphia will be held in West 
Philadelphia (Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Avenue), at 7.30 p.m. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR A BOARDING HOME. 


The members of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, realizing 
some two years ago the urgent need of a “Retreat” for 
Friends not otherwise pleasantly and comfortably situated, 
conceived the propriety of erecting a “ Boarding House.” 

Many delays, mainly for the want of sufficient funds, have 
hindered its progress. 

We desire to be conservative and begin in a modest way, 
and not burden ourselves with debt. 

Subscriptions or donations are requested, with the guaran- 
tee that no money will be expended until $15,000 has been as- 
sured. 

Having received a number of valuable donations, we now 
feel much encouraged to push forward; and we desire that 
friends and others interested, who have means to spare for 
such worthy purposes, may consider this a personal appeal 
for help. 

The “Home” is to be located on the Friends’ Meeting 
Grounds at Waynesville, Ohio, and will be operated purely for 
the comfort and peace of its occupants. 

Further inquiries courteously and promptly answered by 
A. B. Chandler or Georgia Frame, both of Waynesville, Ohio. 





WILLIAM McKIMMEY. 
A FRIEND OF THE PIONEER TIMES. 


When the INTELLIGENCER comes to me, the first page turned 
to, as a rule, is the one containing the list of deaths, frequent- 
ly seeing in it the name of an old acquaintance, school-mate, or 
friend, of whose removal I would probably have not known, 
had it not been for this medium of information. Not more 
than two or three weeks since the notice of the death of 
Cyrus McKimmey appeared (the paper spelled the name with 
an “n,” instead of an “m,” which it should have been), and 
the reading called vividly to my mind this person’s venerable 
father and mother (mentioned in the notice) whom I knew 
well in my young womanhood, and whose oldest daughter was 
a school-mate of mine, and as I see them my mental vision em- 
braces the sight of their pioneer home, in the almost uncleared 
woods of Wabash County, Ind., a log house, with large open 
fireplaces, and its wide doors open for hospitality, free and 
ungrudgingly bestowed on all who might claim it. The 
father was a noted minister, of a strong mind, sound doctrine, 
good delivery, and for those times, a well-educated man. He 
was familiar with the botanic plan of doctoring, and though 
not a physician, in the generally accepted use of that term, 
frequently practiced after that’ style among his neighbors (any 
one within the,radius of ten or twelve miles was a neighbor 
in those times and places), and I think, without compensa- 
tion. 

Many years previous to his death he had a paralytic stroke, 
which affected slightly his speech and powers of locomotion, 
but his mind was apparently as vigorous as ever, and many 
a time have I heard him preach when he could hardly pull 
himself up from his seat, by the railing in front of him, or 
stand, when up, without leaning against the partition ledge, 
and even after that much liberty was taken from him, and 
he had to be carried in and out of the meeting house, and 
could no longer stand to deliver his message, his voice could 
be heard almost as clear and plain as in younger days. He 
traveled considerably in the ministry, never allowing his tem- 
poral affairs to interfere with his apprehensions of religious 
duty. When Maple Grove Indulged Meeting was opened he 
attended, and preached what would now be called the “ dedi- 
eatory sermon.” His wife, a good, motherly woman, whom 


everybody loved and respected, survived him many years. 
They and their cotemporaries are gone, but the memory of 
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their consecrated lives remains as a benediction in their meet- 
ing and locality. I doubt not many of your older readers can 
remember them, or hearing of them, and perhaps will be glad 
of this little tribute to their worth. 

It is not best to place our predecessors on too high pedes- 
tals, contrasting them with Friends of the present, as being 
more zealous, more interested, than these, and longing for the 
“good old days,” but it is good that the memory of these 
worthies, and their deeds of sacrifice in the performance of re- 
quired duty, should live in the hearts of present-day workers, 
as a stimulus, an incentive to higher aspirations and better 
work, even as our advantages and our facilities for using them 
are greater than were theirs. “ Where much is given, much 
will be required.” It is hard, nay, impossible, in these days 
of rapid and easy transportation, for one to realize the diffi- 
culties, the privations; yes, even the sufferings of our pioneer 
forefathers in their efforts to make homes and build up and 
attend meetings, when the only way to get to these meetings, 
or to visit a neighbor, was to walk, ride a horse, or go in a 
big, uncovered, springless wagon, through the woods, over 
stumps and logs, winding in and out among the trees, 
“blazed” so they would not lose their way over “ corduroy ” 
roads in swamps, etc., etc. 

I read with much interest the account of E. Lloyd’s travels 
in the cause of truth, and in comparing her experience with 
that of ancient Friends, it seems wonderful she can go so far 
in so short a time. Fifteen or twenty miles was then a good 
day’s journey. I surely wish her success in every way in her 
undertakings. Who would willingly go back to the “good 
old days” of our fathers and mothers? 

ELIZABETH H. CoALe. 

Arrowsmith, IIL, R. R. 43. 





Editors Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


For some years past I have been actively interested in the 
work of the Maryland Anti-Saloon League, and have for about 
three years been brought into close relations with S. E. Nichol- 
son, our State superintendent, and have been impressed with 
his earnestness, efficiency and tact in conducting the work in 
our State, where he has been recognized by both friends and 
foes as the leader of the movement. Much to the regret of 
the temperance press in our State, Friend Nicholson (for he is 
a member of the other branch of Friends) has accepted a call 
to Pennsylvania to act as superintendent of the League in that 
State. 

I write this to bespeak for him the hearty support and co- 
operation of all Friends, who are interested in this great cause, 
feeling sure that it is only necessary for him to be known to 
be appreciated. Friend Nicholson is a native of Indiana, and 


while serving in the Legislature of that State prepared and- 


passed “the Nicholson law,” under which effective work has 

been done in restricting and suppressing the saloon, and I have 

been told by President Swain, of Swarthmore, that while in 

the Legislature Friend Nicholson assisted him in the passage 

of the first law to aid the State University, of which Dr. 

Swain was president at the time. BenJ. H. MILLER. 
Sandy Spring, Md., Second month 15th, 1904. 


There is a great university guild in this country, made up 
of the graduates of all the institutions of the higher learning. 
The members of this guild form a tremendous moral force 
which is on the right side—the side of truth and righteousness 
and genuine patriotism; and this force has to be reckoned with 
by the practical politicians and statesmen.—Pregident Hopkins, 
of Williams. 


The greater portion of the existing public debts of the 
powers is the legacy of former wars. Probably France has 
shown the greatest ability to carry the burden of war debt. 
She has paid the heavy indemnity to Germany and carried her 
own share of the cost of the Franco-Prussian War with remark- 
able ease, but further drafts of this character upon her re- 
sources would seriously test her recuperative power. M. 
Roche, the French statistician. estimates that France would 
have to furnish 2,000,000 men for the fighting line in case of a 
great European war. In the Franco-Prussian War France had 
600,000 men on the fighting line. The cost of each French sol- 
dier in that conflict was about 13 francs per diem. The cost 
per day for each soldier at this time would be 15 franes, and M. 
Roche estimates that the cost of a European war, involving 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy and France, would be at 
least $6,000,000 per day for France alone.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


CORRESPONDENTS FOR ISOLATED 
FRIENDS. 


The persons whose names follow have volunteered 
to act as correspondents for their respective cities, 
thus affording a means of communication between 
the Friends living there and traveling Friends who 
may desire to hold meetings among them. Any 
Friends who move into any of these cities should 
make themselves known to the correspondent, and 
thus be put in touch with the other Friends of the 
place. 

Cincinnati, O.—Pierce J. Cadwalader, 

Building. 

Cleveland, O.—A. Curtin Russell, 175 Bell Avenue. 
Colorado Springs, Col.—Elizabeth M. Solly, 20 E. 

San Rafael Street. 

Columbus, O.—John E. Carpenter, 2018 North 

High Street. 

Detroit, Mich.—Emilie P. Jackson, 185 Canfield 

Avenue, West. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Wilson 8. Doan, 626 Law Build- 
ing. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mary E. Owsley, 414 Prospect 

Avenue. 

Pasadena, Cal—Nancy T. Gardner, 151 East Wal- 
nut Street. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Samuel P. S. Ellis, Carnegie Build- 
ing. 

St. Louis, Mo.—George B. Miller, 4107 Washington 

Avenue. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Albert W. Smith, 1425 Spruce 

Street. 

San José, Cal.—William Walton, Blummer Avenue. 


Johnston 


FOR THE INTERSTATE LIQUOR BILL. , 


The liquor trade has worked up a strong opposi- 
tion to the Hepburn-Dolliver bill among the so-called 
liberal element of the country. The Turn-Vereins, 
Meennerchors, and other similiar societies, are peti- 
tioning against the measure very largely. They claim 
that over six thousand of these societies are to be 
heard from in this way. They have been at it for 
weeks. The *‘ Congressional Record ” daily gives the 
record of many referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. From one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty and more are frequently presented in a day. 

By this time temperance people throughout the 
country know what this bill is, realize its importance 
and our need for it, and may be called on to act 
promptly in its behalf. 

Do not let the work of individually-signed peti- 
tions be interfered with. Have that done thoroughly 
and quickly. In addition, however, let every relig- 
ious congregation, temperance society, lodge or union 
endorse the bill and have the proper officers immedi- 
ately send in a memorial to the House and Senate 
urging the early consideration and speedy passage of 
the bill. Do not fail to act promptly. An approved 
form is given herewith in order to facilitate the work 
and avoid delay. 

In addition to this and the voters’ petitions re- 
ferred to, if you have not already done so, write at 
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once a brief letter to both of the Senators from your 
state, and to your own Oongressman, respectfully 
urging them to aid by influence and vote in passing 
the measure. Let this be done everywhere, and par- 
ticularly in States and districts represented on the 
Judiciary Committees as they follow this suggested 
form of memorial for organizations, churches, ete. 

“To the U. S. Senate (or House of Representatives): 

“ Believing in the principle of Home Rule—in the 
right of each State to exercise its police powers for 
the regulation and control of the liquor traffic in its 
own way—without outside interference under the 
guise of interstate commerce, the ........ Meeting 
of the city or town , County of 

, State of and 
composed of members, hereby re- 
spectfully urges the early consideration and passage 
of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill to this end by your Hon- 
orable Body. 

** All that the Hepburn-Dolliver bill will do and all 
we urge its enactment for is to give full scope to the 
legitimate exercise of the police powers of the States 
in dealing with this question. It will not make an 
unconstitutional law valid; it will not set up one 
policy of the State above another; it does not invade 
the so-called personal liberty of the people; it will 
simply give the States jurisdiction over liquors 
shipped within their own borders before as well as 
after delivery. It is in line with the present attitude 
of the Federal Government as expressed in the Wil- 
son law, which it is designed to amend, and in the 
Internal Revenue law (See. 3,248, Edition of 1900), 
in which the paramount rights of the States in deal- 
ing with this subject are recognized and conserved. 


“Signed on behalf of the congregation 


Senate Committee on Judiciary: G. F. Hoar, Mas- 
sachusetts; O. H. Platt, Connecticut; C. D. Clark, 
Wyoming; C. W. Fairbanks, Indiana; K. Nelson, 
Minnesota; L. E. McComas, Maryland; C. M. De- 
pew, New York; J. H. Mitchell, Oregon; A. O. Ba- 
con, Georgia; E. W. Pettus, Alabama; C. A. Culber- 
son, Texas; J. C. S. Blackburn, Kentucky; T. M. Pat- 
terson, Colorado. 

House Committee: J. J. Jenkins, Wisconsin; R. 
W. Parker, New Jersey; D. S. Alexander, New 
York; V. Warner, Illinois; C. E. Littlefield, Maine; 
L. Thomas, Iowa; S. L. Powers, Massachusetts; R. 
M. Hevin, Ohio; H. W. Palmer, Pennsylvania; G. A. 
Pearre, Maryland; J. N. Gillette, California; D. A. 
DeArmond, Missouri; D. H. Smith, Kentucky; H. 
D. Clayton, Alabama; R. L. Henry, Texas; J. S. Lit- 


tle, Arkansas; G. G. Brantlet, Georgia. 
Washington, D. C. 


The spirit of simplicity is not an inherited gift, 
but the result of a laborious conquest. Plain living, 
like high thinking, is simplification —Charles Wag- 
ner. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONVENTION. 

The Religious Education Association, under whose auspices 
this convention is to be held, was organized by the Conven- 
tion for Religious and Moral Education which met in Chicago, 
Third month 10th to 12th, 1903. 

The Association, in its first year, has enrolled more than 
1,600 members, including persons from nearly every State (and 
Canada also), from practically every denomination, from all 
organizations for religious training, and from educational in- 
stitutions of all kinds. The Association is a union of the best 
and strongest forces in America to promote religious and moral 
education. 

The full report of the first great meeting has been published 
in a volume of “ Proceedings,” which contains the fifty ad- 
dresses, handsomely bound in 430 pages. 

The addresses and proceedings of the forthcoming conven- 
tien will be printed in the same way, the volume, a much 
more expensive one, going without extra charge to all mem- 
bers who pay the registration fee of one dollar, and remit the 
annual dues for the fiscal year beginning Second month lst, 
1904, two dollars, a total of three dollars for new members, or 
two dollars for those who have previously paid the registration 
fee. Memberships are hereby solicited. 

Further information concerning the Association, and the 
terms of membership, will be furnished from the Association 
headquarters, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. 


The First Baptist Church, near the Broad Street Railway 
Station, will be Convention Headquarters, whither all persons 
attending the convention may immediately go upon their ar- 
rival, for registration, information about hotels, rooms, board, 
programs, etc. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

Following precedents in such conventions, no free entertain- 
ment will be provided, but the local committee, of which Prof. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D., is chairman, and Rev. 
C. R. Blackall, D.D., secretary, will secure as low rates as pos- 
sible in hotels, boarding-houses and homes, and this committee 
will be prepared to furnish on application, either now or upon 
your arrival, all necessary information upon this point. 


MAIL. 
Have your mail sent care R. E. A. Convention, First Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia. 
RAILWAY RATES. 


A rate of a fare and one-third on the certificate plan is being 
arranged for on all railroads. Definite instructions on this 
subject may be obtained, as indeed upon every other concern- 
ing the convention, together with extra copies of this prelim- 
nary announcement, by addressing Rev. C. R. Blackall, D.D., 
Room 419, Crozer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL PROGRAM. 


Fourth-day, Third month 2d.—7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m., first 
general session of the convention, the Academy of Music; the 
president’s annual address, Dean Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
D.D., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. Addresses— 
Subject: “ The Bible in Religious Experience.” 1. “ Its Unique 
Character and Value as an Interpreter of Life,” Prof. Thomas 
C. Hall, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York City; 
2. “Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and Emergencies 
of Life,” Alexander Mackay-Smith, Bishop-Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania; 3. “Its Importance as a Factor in 
Promoting Spiritual Efficiency and Growth,’ Edward Judson, 
D.D., pastor Memorial Baptist Church, New York City, and 
Professor of Homiletics in the University of Chicago. 

Fifth-day, Third month 3d.—10.00 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., First 
Baptist Church. Addresses—Subject: “ Religious Education in 
the Home.” 1. “The Religious Opportunity of the Home,” 
Ira Landrith, LL.D., general secretary Religious Education As- 
sociation, formerly editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Nashville, Tenn.; 2. “ The Art of Telling Bible Stories,” Prof. 
Richard Green Moulton, Ph.D., the University of Chicago; 3. 
“Memory Work in Character Forming; ” 4. “ Literature as a 
Means of Religious Education in the Home,” Prof. Caleb T. 
Winchester, L.H.D., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Diseussion—Prof. Herman H. Horne, Ph.D., Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H.; Mary E. Hutcheson, chairman Commit- 
tee on Education, Ohio Congress of Mothers, Columbus, 0O.; 
Philip S. Moxom, D.D., pastor South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m.—First Baptist Church. Addresses— 
Subject: “The Bible in Education.” 1. “ The Qualities which 
Make the Bible Educationally Valuable,” Prof. John E. 
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McFadyen, A.M., Knox College, Toronto, Canada; 2. “ The 
Contact of Biblical Material with the Experience of the Child,” 
Josephine L. Baldwin, Primary Superintendent New Jersey 
State Sunday School Association, Newark, N. J.; 3. “The 
Contact of Biblical Material with Adolescent Life,” Prof. Geo. 
E. Dawson, Ph.D., the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn.; 4. “The Co-ordination of the Bible with 
Other Subjects of Study,” President William H. P. Faunce, 
D.D., Brown University, Providence, R. I. Discussion—Rabbi 
Abram Simon, Hebrew congregation, Washington, D. C.; 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; President Mary E. Woolley, Litt.D., Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass.; William F. McDowell, Ph.D., 
Secretary of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 

Sixth-day, Third month 4th.—10.00 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., busi- 
ness session of the convention, First Baptist Church. Address 
— ‘The Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral 
Education,” President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m.—Addresses—Subject: “The Bible in 
Social and Civie Life.” 1. “Its Recognition of the Social 
Needs and Relationships of Man,” Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D., Dean Divinity School, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; 2. “Its Solution of the Practical Problems of Modern 
Life.” WS Rainsford, D.D., rector St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, New York City: 3. “Its Relation to Patriotism and 
Civic Righteousness.” Introduction of the newly-elected 
president. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS. 


The various departments will hold sessions, the several 
meeting places to be designated in the final program, with 
which delegates and visitors will be provided upon arrival in 
Philadelphia. 

Following is a partial program of department meetings: 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


First session, Fifth-day, Third month 3d, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p-m. Address—“ How Far Can Courses Bearing on the Bible 
in Practical and Intellectual Life Be Introduced into the Cur- 
riculum, and How Can They Be Conducted without Offending 
Persons Who Have Been Trained in Traditional, Sectarian or 
Anti-Religious Views ?” Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. Discussion—Prof. Henry T. 
Fowler, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence, R. I.; Prot. 
Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


First session, Fifth-day, Third month 3d, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p-m.—Addresses—Subject: “The Present Condition in the 
Sunday School.” 1. “ A Study of Sunday School Conditions in 
New Jersey,” E. Morris Fergusson, secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Sunday School Association, and recording secretary of the 
International Sunday Schoo! Convention, Trenton, N. J.; 2. 
“A Survey of the Present Sunday School World,” William C. 
Bitting, D.D., pastor Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York 
City; 3. “Graded Lessons: Their Present Use and Results,” 
Delbert 8. Ullrick, A.M., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill.; 4. “The Adaptability of the Bible to the Graded Lesson,” 
Samuel B. Haslett, Ph.D., Worcester, Mass.; George Whitfield 
Mead, Ph.D., pastor First Presbyterian Church, Newport, R. L.; 
5. “Organized Sunday School Work,” George R. Merrill, D.D., 
superintendent Minnesota Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, Minneapolis, Minn. Discussion. 

Second session, Sixth-day, Third month 4th, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p-m.—Addresses—Subject: “The Betterment of the Sunday 
School.” 1. “The Principles Underlying a Graded Curriculum,” 
Edward P. St. John, Lecturer on Religious Pedagogy, Pratts- 
burgh, N. Y.; Prof. Ernest D. Burton, D.D., the University of 
Chicago; 2. “The Sunday School Teacher,” Prof. George W. 
Pease, the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, 
Conn.; Dean J. B. Van Meter, Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
Md.; 3. “ What Can the R. E. A. Do During the Next Year 
for the Betterment of the Sunday School?” A. E. Dunning, 
D.D., editor The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. Discussion. 


SECONDARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


First session, Fifth-day, Third month 3d, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p-m.—Addresses—1. “ Resources of the School for Moral 
Training,” Ray Greene Huling, Sc.D., Head Master English 
High School, Cambridge, Mass.; 2. “ What Religious Teaching, 
if Any, May Be Given in the Public Schools ?” Dr. William 
Gallagher, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, 
Mass.; 3. “Is the Reading of the Bible without Comment, Ac- 
companied by the Lord’s Prayer, an Important Help to the 
Tone of the Public School?” Principal J. Remsen Bishop, 
Ph.D., Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Discussion. 





Second session, Sixth-day, Third month 4th, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p-m.—Addresses—l. “ What Treatment of the Bible in Second- 
ary Public Schools Is Made Advisable by Biblical Allusions in 
Literature?” (speaker to be announced); 2. “In Public 
Schools, What Course Is Best in Dealing with Historical 
Questions that Involve Marked Difference in Religious Belief, 
as, for instance, the Lutheran Reformation ?” George E. Horr, 
D.D., editor The Watchman, Boston, Mass. Discussion. 


TEACHER TRAINING. 


One session only, Fifth-day, Third month 3d, 2.30 to 5.00 
p-m.—Addresses—1. “ What is Now Being Done in the Train- 
ing of Religious Teachers by Educational Institutions, Summer 
Assemblies, Special Bible Training Schools, Various Religious 
Denominations, the Y. M. C. A., and Similar Agencies ?” Prof. 
Amos W. Patten, D.D., Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; 2. “Is Religious Teaching Governed by the Same Psycho- 
logical and Pedagogical Principles and Methods as Other 
Teaching? ” Dr. R. R. Reeder, superintendent of New York Or- 
phan Asylum, Hastings, N. Y. Discussion. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


First session, Fifth-day, Third month 3d, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p.m.—Addresses—1. “The Relation Between Young People’s 
Societies and Other Departments of the Church in the Train- 
ing of Young People” (speaker to be announced); 2. “ The 
Place and Relation in Christian Training of the Four Elements 
of Young People’s Societies: (1) Social, (2) Educational, (3) 
Devotional, (4) Practical,” C. G. Kloss, pastor Central Con- 
gregational Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; 3. “A Study of the 
Condition and Future of Young People’s Societies,” William B. 
Forbush, Ph.D., pastor Winthrop Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Second session, Sixth-day, Third month 4th, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p.m.—Addresses—1. “ Character-making Elements in Church 
Boys’ Clubs,” George Griffiths Bartlett, Rector Memorial 
Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, Philadelphia; 2. “ Character- 
making Elements in Young Men’s Clubs and Classes ” (speaker 
to be announced); 3. “ Mission Study as an Element in Char- 
acter-making,” Prof. W. O. Carver, Louisville, Ky. 


LIBRARIES. 


One session only, Sixth-day, Third month 4th, 2.30 p.m. to 
5.00 p.m.—Addresses—l. “Report of Religious and Ethical 
Work Done by Public, Institutional and Private Libraries,” 
George F. Bowerman, librarian Wilmington Institute Free Li- 
brary, Wilmington, Del.; 2. “The Desirability and Feasibility 
of Uniting Existing Sunday School Libraries in the Nearest 
Public Library or Branch Thereof,” Elizabeth L. Foote, New 
York Public Library, New York City; 3. “ Biblical, Religious 
and Ethical Work Possible in the Children’s Section of the 
Public Library,” Electra C. Doran, librarian Publie Library, 
Dayton, O.; 4. “Lines of Co-operation Possible between the 
Sunday School Teacher and Those in Charge of the Public Li- 
brary,” Professor James H. Canfield, LL.D., librarian Columbia 
University, New York City. Discussion. 


THE PRESS. 


One session only, Fifth-day, Third month 3d, 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 
p-m.—Addresses—l. “ Present Conditions and Influence of the 
Press upon Religious and Moral Education,” Nolen R. Best, 
associate editor the Interior, Chicago; 2. “ The Opportunity of 
the Daily Press to Apply Biblical Principles to Modern Social 
Problems,” A. J. MeKelway, editor Presbyterian Standard, 
Charlotte, N. C.; 3. “ The Opportunity of the Secular Press tor 
the Moral Education of the People”; 4. “ What Can the Relig- 
ious Press do for the Promotion of Moral Education in the 
Public Schools? ” speaker to be announced. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—-The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Frank and Emma Ball, Second month 18th. A 
short silence was observed, and the president, Frank Ball, 
opened the meeting by reading the 11lth Psalm. Secretary 
Ella M. Ball read the minutes of previous meeting. The first 
part of the Discipline of Friends was read by Elmer Jordan. 
This brought forth remarks, as there are those amongst us 
who have facts brought to our notice of which we were not 
mindful heretofore. Anna W. Ball recited “ Evening,” by Ell- 
wood Roberts. A sermon by “ Rev.” Thomas B. Gregory was 
read by J. Miles Jordan, proving “ Love” as the greatest thing 
in the world. If we knew each other better we would love 
each other more; if we would but obey the divine law of love 
and self-sacrifice, life would be one grand, sweet song. An 


essay on “The Duty of Happiness,” was given by Annie L. 
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Roberts. Frank Ball recited “ Gradatum,” by J. H. Holland, in 
which appears the ever-beautiful and oft-repeated verse: 


“ Heaven is not gained at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


Eleanor Foulke read a part of the address given by Isaac 
H. Hillborn at a meeting in Philadelphia on “ Views and Testi- 
monies of Friends.” As there was not time to read the whole 
of this most excellent address, it was decided that it be re- 
read and concluded at our next meeting. A voluntary recita- 
tion was given by Mrs. Turner, entitled “ Saddle Bags of Gold.” 
Sentiments were then given by nearly all present. After a 
silence we adjourned to meet the third Fifth-day evening ot 
Third month, at the home of Evan R. and Kate Penrose. 

ANNIE B. Rorerts, Corresponding Secretary. 





MickLeTon, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Seventh-day evening, the 13th, in the meeting house; the presi- 
dent being absent, the vice-president opened the meeting by 
reading the 24th Psalm. After reading the minutes the pro- 
gram for the evening was given—reading from Janney’s His- 
tory, by Eliza Buzby; reading from “Glimpses Through Life’s 
Windows,” by Mary John. George Heritage read sketch of 
the life of Herbert Spencer, the distinguished English philoso- 
pher and author of many scientific works of great value. In 
his contributions to science he has shown the workings of a 
master-mind, one that was clear, forceful and original in its 
conceptions. A “general information salad,” given by Mary 
Heritage, was partaken of by many, and enjoyed by all. A 
recitation was given by Nellie John, followed by a very in- 
teresting discussion of the question, “ Can Friends Consistently 
Take Part in Political Affairs ?” which was opened by J. Omar 
Heritage, many others taking part; the general opinion being 
that it is consistent to take an active part and interest in the 
affairs of our country. 

We were favored with remarks by Elwood Roberts, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., his son being in company with him. For the 
benefit of visiting Friends, who are always welcome, I will 
state that our meetings are held the second Seventh-day 
evening in each month in the meeting house, Mickleton, N. J. 

ANNIE C. BRADSHAW, Sec. 





Ristnc Sun, Mp.—At a recent meeting of the West Not- 
tingham Young Friends’ Association, which convened in the 
town hall, the president’s opening selection was from “ The 
Wayside Gospel,” which told how often we are prone to over- 
look the opportunities presented by being discontented with 
our surroundings, instead of living all our lives within the 
shadow of the heights which would lead us on. After roll- 
call the minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

This was followed by Edwin R. Buffington addressing the 
meeting on “ What is Religion?” He defined it as the life 
of God in the soul of man. He compared religion to the life 
of a blade of grass; how with the blade of grass we can tell 
of its color and shape, but that which produces it, the life 
that is back of it, is beyond finite man’s conception. So with 
religion, we can tell of the good it produces, but the life which 
is down underneath of all things belongs to the divinity; it is 
beyond our description. Religion has been the same always. 
The only difference lies in the undeveloped instrument. He 
concluded by reading “The Necessity of Searching After This 
Life.” 

“The Discipline of Daily Life” was the subject of a paper 
assigned, and in the absence of the one appointed, some 
thoughts were offered on the subject by those in attendance. 

Brinton Nichols thought the following portion of Scripture 
appropriate, “Therefore sleep not as others sleep, but keep 
watch and be sober.” He also quotéd, “ He who thinketh good 
will do good, and God will help him thereunto,” ete. In his 
remarks he said we must become passive, fitted to the hands 
of the potter, as it were, and receptive and willing to utilize 
the opportunities surrounding us. He thought we did not 
appreciate the things of nature as we should; that through 
its study there are daily lessons presented which would aid us 
in aspiring to greater heights. “What the Wise Man Aims 
At” was read in conclusion. Some of its thoughts were: 
Every quality in us is calling to the same quality in some one 
else; if it is a good quality it will awaken the same good in 
another; but if it be evil it will eventually reverberate in the 
same way; if we would only see and think that which is beau- 
tiful in this world, then whatever the heart desires, whatever 
is true, pure and upright, we may become one with it by try- 


ing to be it and to love it. Albert Buffington thought the dis- 
cipline of our daily lives was in being sincere. Sincerity was 
to him the keynote. 

Janette Reynolds read Andrew Rykman’s prayer, by Whit- 
tier. A portion of Herbert Worth’s paper, read at a recent 
conference, concerning “ Individual Association Work,” was 
read by Edna Buffington. Some of its suggestions were: That 
we gain strength by mingling with others; that the reserve 
which separates us from others is perhaps too much on our 
own side; that to be helpful we must be able to present some- 
thing as an object lesson of the serviceability of our own 
faith. 

The interesting discussions which arose showed the deep 
interest felt in the subjects presented. 

The time for adjournment having arrived, the Executive 
Committee was asked to remain at the close of the meeting 
to consult. After a short silence the association closed. 

JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
A CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

A general conference on education has been arranged by the 
Association of Friends’ Schools to be held at Swarthmore 
College on Third month 12th, 1904, at 3.15 p.m. The conference 
has been arranged to take up and discuss educational topics 
suggested by the “Course of Study for Friends’ Schools” just 
issued by the Board of Examiners appointed by the Committee 
on Education of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The sub- 
jects to be treated by papers and discussions are: “ The Plans 
and Aims as Shown by Course of Study,” “ Arithmetic in the 
High School,” “Grammar—Its Place and Value,” “College 
Credit for Science Work in Preparatory Schools,” “ An Appre- 
ciation of the Beautiful—How It Can be Developed by Manual! 
Training and Other Art Work.” Besides this stated discussion, 
for which speakers are being selected, it will be in order to 
bring up other points concerning the work and objects of our 
schools, and the discussions will be open to all in attendance 
so far as time will permit. A general invitation will be ex- 
tended to all teachers and members of committees of Friends 
schools in any of our yearly meetings, as well as to all com- 
mittees on education and others interested in educational work 
among Friends. The college, besides providing the place of 
meeting, offers to entertain at dinner all wishing to remain for 
the evening, and in the evening will provide an illustrated and 
experimental lecture on liquid air and wireless telegraphy. 
The lecture will be given at such an hour as to enable those in 
attendance to take early evening trains either east or west 
from Swarthmore. The opportunity to inspect the buildings, 
libraries, museums and other points of interest about the col- 
lege, as well as the social opportunities offered will add no 
small amount to the pleasure and value of the meeting. Names 
of speakers, times of trains and the full program as proposed 
will be announced later, and copies of the course of study in 


pamphlet form will be sent by mail or provided at the meeting 
for all so desiring. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Seventh-day evening, Second month 13th, our friend, Edward 
Grubb, of London, editor of the British Friend, gave a lecture 
before the Young Friends’ Association on Tennyson’s beautiful 
poem, “The Holy Grail.” He first gave the history of the 
poem, and then read portions of it, bringing out very clearly 
and impressively the moral and spiritual lessons which it con- 
tains. 

Sixth-day evening, Second month 19th, George School and 
friends for the fourth time heartily welcomed Dr. John B. De 
Motte, who gave an illustrated lecture on “The Harp of the 
Senses; or the Secret of Character Building.” The impressive 
manner in which this lecture was given touched the hearts of 
old and young, and the beautiful and helpful thoughts ex- 
pressed filled the audience with noble aspirations which cannot 
fail to bear fruit. 

Dr. De Motte thinks that our boys are left to shift too 
much for themselves. “Society chaperons her lassies; her lads 
she pushes out to learn the world alone.” He said that there 
is no sex in morals, and made a strong plea for the better pro- 
tection of the boys. 

The secret of character building rests in the formation of 
proper brain cells while one is young—brain cells that stand 
for pure, earnest, noble lives. 

The first inter-society debate took place Seventh-day evening, 
Second month 20th, between the Ciceronian and Union Debat- 
ing Societies. The question was, “ Resolved, That the methods 


- employed by Russia to obtain ports on the Yellow Sea and to 
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extend her influence in the neighborhood of said sea are justi- 
fiable.” The speakers on the affirmative, members of the 
Ciceronian Society, were: George Eves, Harry Sherwood and 
Edwin Maule; on the negative, members of the Union Society: 


Charles Parker, Lanning Masters and James Green. The 
judges decided in favor of the negative. F. B. 8. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

On Fifth-day, the 18th instant, Professor Ferris W. Price de- 
livered a lecture on the “Seven Hills of Rome.” Professor 
Price is an authority on early Roman history, and the lecture, 
which was illustrated, was much enjoyed. ' 

On Sixth-day Dr. Appleton gave his weekly Shakespearean 
reading. These readings have come to be looked upon as a 
treat by those taking the course in English literature. 

Dr. Appleton’s fourth year Greek course is taking up the 
play of Euripides, “ Iphigenia in Tauris. In view of the fact 
that this play was given by the University of Pennsylvania 
Greek students last year, and that all of the class witnessed 
that presentation, the course is more than usually interesting. 

Dr. Battin recently gave his lecture on “The Passion Play 
of Oberammergau” at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

At the regular meeting of Somerville Sixth-day evening the 
new officers were installed. By way of literary exercises Ruth 
Richards spoke on current topics. Her summary of the news 
was full and comprehensive. Agnes Sibbald recited a selec- 
tion from the “ Kentucky Cardinal.” 

In Eunomian many new members were admitted. The exer- 
cises consisted of papers: (1) “The Railroads of China,” by 
George T. Broomell; (2) “The Trades Agreement,” by Pierre 
Seaman. Then followed instruction in parliamentary drill; 
“ As to Proxies,” by George Roberts; “ The Powers of the Sec- 
retary,” Barclay White. The meeting adjourned after greet- 
ings from Alumnus William Roberts, ’03. ; 

The Young Friends’ Association’s regular meeting was post- 
poned to Second month 28th. ; : 

In the Bible class a very good discussion was held on 
“Games, Their Spirit and Motives.” Games of chance were 
generally condemned, and games into which contestants entered 
with the sole purpose of victory were considered not beneficial. 

In meeting Dr. Holmes compared mental and spiritual train- 
ing to the physical training of a college “ training table, 
where each man denies himself pleasures which may rob him of 
the strength he might need in the future. Every man paves 
the way to greatness or failure. He emphasized the necessity 
of preparation, of training, intellectually and spiritally, that 
when the test time comes the ability to meet it will not be 
wanting. os Ol. Es 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

We have seen proof-sheets of the “Course of Study for 
Friends’ Schools, soon to be published under the direction of 
the Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
The work has been done by a Board of Examiners consisting of 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, 
University of Pennsylvania;Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D., principal 
of George School; Benjamin F. Battin, Ph.D., Professor of Ger- 
man Language and Literature, Swarthmore College; J. Eugene 
Baker, principal of Boys’ Department of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia; Herschel A. Norris, A.M., principal of 
Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del.; Clara B. Miller, member of 
Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends; Louis B. Ambler, A.M., superintendent of Educational 
Interests of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and of Friends 
Monthly Meeting Schools of Philadelphia. 

The part relating to primary and grammar schools arranges 
the work in five groups, each group running through seven 
school years. This is followed by the High School course of 
four years, so arranged as to give pupils a good practical Eng- 
lish education or to fit them for any American college. 

An appendix contains a reading list arranged by school 
grades and containing titles of two hundred and nineteen lit- 
erary works from which selections may be made for school 
and home reading. This list does not contain scientific or his- 
torical selections excepting a very limited number, it being the 
evident intention to publish lists of such material in connec- 
tion with syllabi of the courses in those subjects. There is 
also a list of titles of selections for memorizing, arranged by 
grades, containing eighty-seven titles from which choice may 
be made. 

We hope to give a fuller account of the course in a later 
issue. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


[Second month 27, 1904. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the fall of 1901 Peter Roberts published a book entitled, 
“The Anthracite Coal Industry,” in which he gave the facts 
relative to the economie life of the people of the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania. This volume he has followed up with 
another on “Anthracite Coal Communities,” which the Mac- 
millan Company are about to publish. The object of the new 
volume is to give the facts relative to the social, educational 
and moral life of the anthracite mine employees. The author 
discusses the twenty-six nationalities residing in the coal 
regions, their different ways of living, their educational op- 
portunities, the saloons they maintain, their savings, their 
criminals, and their politics. 


In Scrilmer’s Magazine for Third month “ The Search for the 
Western Sea” gives an account of the twenty years of effort 
on the part of the persistent de la Vérendrye in his attempt 
to reach the fabled ocean, whose narrow waters were supposed 
to lie between the Valley of the “Great Fork River” and the 
Empire of China. He never reached the Western Sea, but his 
expedition blazed the trail through half a Continent, discov- 
ered the Rocky Mountains, and was a powerful impetus to the 
development of the Northwest. The Bancroft letters picture 
with great vivacity the Court life in London more than fifty 
years ago. Bunsen, Canning, Thomas Carlyle, Lady Byron, Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington are described as they 
appeared to an American woman. The author of “ Kitchen 
Sketches,” Elizabeth Hale Gilman, has a new series called 
“Home Sketches,” in which the same characters reappear. 
The illustrations in tint are by Jessie Willeox Smith. Benja- 
min Brooks gives an account of the wonderful Enchanted Mesa 
in the middle of the desert in New Mexico. President Finley, 
of the College of the City of New York, contributes a poem. 





“Aspects of Quaker Truth,” by Dr. E. Vipont Brown, a no- 
tice of which appeared in our issue of Eleventh month 28th 
last, and a selection from which on “The Atonement” we 
printed two weeks ago, is now on sale at the Friends’ Book 
Store, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. Price, 30 
cents; postage paid. 

“New York.” By Ellis H. Roberts. 

“Maryland.” By William Hand Browne. 

New edition in the American Commonwealths Series, revised 
to date by the authors. With map and index, each 16mo, 
$1.25. 

In the revised edition of the history of New York the ay- 
thor, Ellis H. Roberts, of the U. S. Treasury Department, de- 
votes much attention to the commanding position New York 
now occupies. He shows that the daily transactions on the 
New York exchange during 1902 were fifty per cent. greater 
than those of the London stock exchange for the same period. 
Of the State, moreover, he says, “Save only Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, the Commonwealth of New York 
heads all nations in value of manufacturing products and ag- 
gregate wealth.” 

The new matter now added to the history of Maryland in- 
cludes the treatment of the Civil War, and in dealing with the 
struggle and the causes for it, Dr. Browne puts the case for the 
South with much force and scholarship. Though his position 
on some still debated points may cause discussion, it is the 
position of a scholar and of one, as the book bears evidence, 
who is master of the history of his State. An addition of es- 
pecial interest is contained in the Appendix, giving the Calvert 
pedigree, which has never been correctly given in print before. 





“Modern Methods of Charity,” which is further described as 
“an account of the systems of poor relief, public and private, 
in Europe and America,” is the title of a book which The Mac- 
millan Company announce for publication in the fall. Charles 
Richmond Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago, and Dr. E. Muensterberg, Director of Poor Relief in 
Berlin, have united in offering the results of their studies in 
book form in this volume, which is said to be most elaborate 
and full in its discussion of its subject. 





“The Flight of the Princess,” a little idyl culled from Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “ Prince Otto,” has been issued in a pretty 
booklet, designed, engraved, printed and bound by the Biddle 
Press of Philadelphia, as “a sample of the work possible in 
that shop.” It is a very charming bit of advertising, and con- 
vinces one at once that here at Teas is one place where one 


could be sure of getting a piece of printing artistically done. 
(The Biddle Press, Tenth and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia.) 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIRST 
MONTH, 1904. 


Wii ONE aia i ois 56 sie hs Seah os dd o iia ve esas 30.131 
Highest barometer during the month, 19th ............. 30.910 
Lowest barometer during the month, 8th ............... 29.620 
Mean temperature ..... 0.2.2.0... cece cc eseeccseccccecs 26.5 
Highest temperature during the month, 23d ............56. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 5th ............. 2. 
Mean of maximum temperatures ......................32.8 
Mean of minimum temperatures ..............---204+5- 20.2 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 22d .............. 21. 
Least daily range of temperature, 29th ................. 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature ...... cee chime cininre «Se 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ...................17.9 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..............+e-eeee- 72.5 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches ....... 3.56 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.77 inches 
of rain, on the 2d. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 11. 
Number of clear days 12, fair days 6, cloudy days 13. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest and northeast. 
Sleet on the 2d and 16th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 48.5° on 23d. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 2.° on 5th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 21.1°. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 51.5° on 22d. 


Mirimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 5.5° on 4th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 26.2°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 23.6°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 32.8° and 20.2° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 26.5°, which is 6.3° lower than the normal, and 
6.6° lower than during the corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.56 inches, 
is very near the normal, and .72 of an inch less than fell during 
First month, 1903. 

Snow fell on the 2d, 3d, 8th, 16th, 28th, 29th and 30th. The 
total snowfall during the month 12 inches—4.3 inches of which 
fell on the 2d, 1.5 inches on the 8th and 6 inches on the 29th. 
Two inches of snow on the ground on the 15th and 4 inches at 
the end of the month. Good sleighing most of the time. 

JOHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, First month 3lst. 


“THE MONTH THAT IS NEAREST THE 
HEART OF THE SPRING.” 


The hedge-rows cast a shallow shade 
Upon the frozen grass, 

But skies at evensong are soft, 
And comes the Candlemas. 


Each day a little later now 
Lingers the westering sun; 

Far out of sight the miracles 
Of April are begun. 


O barren bough! O frozen field! 
Hopeless ye wait no more. 
Life keeps her dearest promises— 
The Spring is at the door! 
—Arthur Ketcham, in the Atlantic. 


For FRIENpDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT. 


I weep not that from me is hidden 
The spring’s fresh green, the floweret’s bloom, 
Or that the world so bright to others 
To me is ever steeped in gloom; 
I do not grieve that, in my blindness, 
All beauty’s beams, the sunlight’s glow, 
And all the fair earth’s shining glory, 
To me is darkness only, No! 


Not that the mountain’s lofty summit, 
The ocean and its foam’s white gleam, 
The fury of the storm-swept billows, 
Are to the blind girl but a dream; 
That yonder star-bejewelled heaven, 
The moon’s pale beams that softly flow, 
The rainbow’s many-tinted splendor, 
Are naught to me but darkness, No! 


They tell me that the loveliest flowers 
That ever bloomed beneath the sun 

Are not the ones I stoop to welcome, 
Whose fragrant breath my heart has won; 

They say: the birds that sing so sweetly, 
Whose songs are founts of joy to me, 

Are never those whose brilliant plumage 
Brings rapture to the eyes that see. 


My little brother loves to lead me 
With careful hand from field to field, 
And plucks for me the choicest blossoms 
The sweet, pure, fragrant violets yield; 
Then home returning, on the threshold 
The mother-love I fondly own; 
Her very nearness love outbreathing, 
Her every word, her every tone. 


When, pressed against his loving bosom, 
My father’s arms around me close, 
“ Dearest of all on earth,” he calls me, 
What is the wish that through me glows? 
Oh, that 1 could but burst asunder 
The night these eyes have ever known 
And see them, once, in whose affection 
I must both joy and sadness own. 
—Translated from the German by Robert Tilney. 


THE LOST SPELL. 


Gray with haze the wooded hill, 
And at its foot a ruined mill. 
You take the wide, white thoroughfare 
That disappears, and you are there,— 
There where the wizard works his will, 
And all is still. 
Many a path in solitude 
Winds its way along the wood. 
Hark! a far voice, faint and clear, 
“ Follow, follow, follow, here ! ” 
Not another soul has heard, 
But obedient to the word 
You thread the hillside up to the blue, 
And then go through. 
Oh, devious the track 
That goes winding through the wood, 
Sometimes very steep and hard, 
Strewn with shard, 
And the sky is lost, 
And looking back 
I count the cost, 
But the quest is good. 
Doubt asks, “ Do I not journey wrong ?” 
It is so long.” 
Then comes the far voice, faint and clear, 
“ Follow, follow, follow, here.” 
There are briers to tear the feet, 
But the brier rose is sweet. 
There are stones that cut and bruise,— 
Thanks for healing of the dews! 
And the blue withdraws, so dark and far,— 
Blessed be the one white star! 
And I follow, follow, follow as I choose. 
Came one morn to the ruined mill, 
Where the wizard works his will, 
One who heard the summons clear, 
“ Follow, follow, follow here ! ” 
One who stifled the desire 
That smote his heart with a coal of fire. 
Was it a voice that he had heard? 
Was it a word? 
An idle word that nothing meant. 
Back he went. 
Yet another day he came 
To kindle ashes into flame; 
Found once more the ruined mill, 
Where the wizard works his will, 
Sending men upon their quest, 
One by the east, one by the west, 
To thread the hillside up to the blue, 
And then go through. 
Not an echo for his ear, 
“ Follow, follow, follow here ! ” 
Gray the haze upon the hill, 
And all was still. 
—Alice Lena Coale, in Atlantic Monthly. 
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DON’T HOLD YOUR BUNDLES. 


Loaded to the chin with packages, traps and parcels, tensely 
erect in a straight-back chair, sat the weary shopper in the 
station waiting-room at the close of a bargain day. : 

The place was nearly deserted; there were empty rocking- 
chairs galore, an inviting couch beckoned from.a secluded cor- 
ner. But the tired, rigid little soul would none of these creature 
comforts, and, when I went to my train, I left her still sitting 
in the same position, with that strained, set look on her face, 
while she convulsively clutched her lapful of bundles. 

Type everlasting of those who hug their burdens of care when 
they might just as well let them drop down to their feet; who 
choose the stiffest, most cramped position in life, while an easy, 
relaxed attitude is to be had for the taking; who seem almost 
willfully to select the hardest seats of duty, ignoring the big- 
armed comfortable rocker of rest made just to soothe racked 
nerve and brain. 

Why should we go out of our way to hunt for hard times? 
As we go along, enough of that sort of thing will be provided 
for our highest development. There is no reason why we 
should go about as roaring lions to seek what of trial or of 
tribulation we may devour. There is large virtue in that ne- 
cessity which bows to the inevitable, but there is none in need- 
less self-inflictions. Inglorious ease is one thing, asceticism is 
another. Seeking trouble is about as bad as fleeing from it, 
and bearing trial needlessly is no better than shirking it. 
“Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you,” has in it 
more of philosophy than of poetry. Whenever possible, rest the 
hands, rest the head, rest the heart. Never take up a burden 
that is just as well off where it is—Julie H. Thayer, in Sunday 
School Times. 








“CHILD LABOR” AND THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 


Jane Addams is fertile in resources. The “ poor widow, de- 
pendent on the earnings of her children who are under four- 
teen,” has been much in evidence among those who are trying 
to evade the child labor law, which prohibits the employment 
of children under this age in shops and manufactories. It is to 
be remembered that it is the wealthy employers, the great cor- 
porations among which it is so hard to enforce these laws, 
whose hearts are most torn by the thought of this “ dependent 
widow.” Miss Addams suggests that the women’s clubs of 
the various cities should undertake to pay the wages which 
seldom reach more than two or three dollars a week, of such 
children while they go to school. There is reason to believe 
that this would prove but a small tax on the women’s clubs, 
and a masculine editor might readily suggest the lines of 








is a poor substitute for public duty. If it is economy for the 
State to provide the means of universal education, it is 
economy as well as justice for the State to make it possible for 
all innocent and well-meaning children to avail themselves of 
the privilege. The problem of popular education is yet in its 
infancy. The dignity, the value, the imperative importance, 
and superlative character of the public school are as yet but 
poorly appreciated, and but little understood, even by the 
friends of education.—Unity. 


BUILD YOUR BIRD BOXES NOW. 

From Bulletin of the Pennsyivania Department of Agricul- 
ture for Second month, 1904.* 

One of the most profitable occupations for both old and 
young during the long winter evenings and tedious days of bad 
weather is the construction of bird houses. This will prove 
very profitable on account of its ethical and moral value, as 
well as its financial features, and the returns will be quite 
gratifying. The fundamental principle in developing the char- 
acter of a person is found in getting him to perform some acts 
of kindness for others or for the lower creatures. This is ex- 
actly why “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

A cruel man is not likely to develop from a kind boy, but a 
rough, thoughtless and “ hard-hearted” boy is the one who is 
in line to become a dangerous citizen and a hardened criminal, 
a disgrace to his friends and relatives, and a menace and ex- 
pense to his country. There is no work of greater importance 
before parents, teachers and writers than the making of good 
citizens, and we feel that we should fail in a duty if we 
neglected here to call attention to the ethical value of bird 
study and of kindness to the lower animals. The Van Wormer 
brothers, who were electrocuted in New York for their das- 
tardly crime, were conspicuous during the younger years for 
their cruelty to the lower creatures and to children. 

The boy who loves a bird enough to construct a house for it, 
and while engaged in this occupation will think and talk about 
the habits, actions, songs, migrations, food and usefulness of 
the possible future tenants, will not in the future be found 
guilty of shooting or stoning the birds, neither will he be so 
thoughtless as to engage in other kinds of cruelty that are 
proven to develop into the most horrible crimes, such as the 
one cited above. 

* These Bulletins are issued each month and will be sent free of charge to any 
citizen of the state who sends his or her name to Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, Economic Zoologist, Harrisburg, Pa. Any or all previous issues 
may also be obtained. Vol. I., No. I. (Fifth month, 1903), gave pictures of bird 
houses and a discussion of the various kinds of birds that will nest in them. 


The contents of the current issue (Second month, 1904) are: February Chat 
with Readers ; Keeping Nature’s Records; Practical Measures for February : 


economy by means of which such a tax could easily be met by 
But the Chicago Tribune improves 
on Miss Addams’s suggestion when it urges the adoption of 
the Swiss method, which provides such scholarships out of the 
public funds, thus at the same time “rescuing mothers from 
want and fatherless children from ignorance.” 


the more fortunate women. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for Worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford. 


First- 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 

Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 


day School, 2 p.m. 


Destroyin 
Danger of Ex 
tions” now, 


—_ N. J. — 
; ; /inter-ti i 
Private charity beter Cane of On 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 





Second month 26th (Sixth-day).—Reg- 
ular meeting of Plymouth Meeting 
Friends’ Association. 


Second month 26th (Sixth-day).—Not- 
tingham Quarterly Meeting at Little 
Britain, Pa., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
elders day before, at 2 p.m. 


Second month 27th (Seventh-day ).—Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting at Chicago, 
Ill., at 10.30 a.m. Ministers and el- 
ders day before, at 2 p.m. 


Second month 28th (First-day).—Hope- 
well, Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


Second month 28th (First-day)—New 
York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ 
Association at Sixteenth and Ruther- 
furd Place, Borough of Manhattan, at 

(Continued on page iii.) 


(a) Plant Diseases, Apple Rust and Cedar Apples, Crown Gall, Virginia Expgri- 
ment Station Bulletin on Crown Gall, Fire Blight of Pear, Apple, Plum 4nd 
Apricot ; (b) Insect Remedies for February : Notes Needed, Shot-hole Borers, 
id and Wild Trees, The Pear-tree Psylla, For Insects in Granaries, 
rimentation, Fixing up Apparatus now, Making ‘* Stock Solu- 
reatment of Infested Reeds 
San Jose Scale on nee One ; Lime-Sulphur-Soda Wash for San 
earin 
Winter Care of Quail ; Our 


s (Pease and Beans), Worms ; 
ose Scale 
otes for February : Bird Boxes, The Value of Our 
Birds ; The Purple Martin and Bird Houses ; The 


ractical Questions for this Month. 


IT IS AMAITTER OF HEALTH 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 











